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MR. GREEN. whill of t 
BY THE LATE ROBERT C. SANDS not on 
i = one whe 
. : from ba 
“ And to him, Euronome, Ocean's girl, gave three fair-cheeked wenche Hybl 
very comely-looking creatures, to wit: Aglaia, and Euphrosyne, and T! , 
the lovely.” estod tule ew 
In relating some anecdotes of the life of Mr. Green, recent as the s 
occurrences are, and true as recent, we have no fear of giving offence It was 
mself; but as he has respectable relations and connexions, who W 
might not relish our taking such liberties with him, we have been ! 
careful as to the designation of localities, and as to the use of names we . 
{s it is inartificial, even in telling a true story, to begin at the be- verdant 
ginning, the reader will please to allow himself to be roduced to ibove We 
the family of Mr. Brown, a respectable merchant, flourishing in busi- ‘ 
{ iding he ’ f Short-hill I } aller leet, « 
ness, and residing in the town of Short-hills e had an exceient 
i wife, and three captivating daughters, Miss Barbara, Miss Betsey, OK 
- and Miss Bella Brown. Miss Brown was the tallest, fairest in com- M 
r plexion, and stateliest in carriage The black-eved, black-haired ‘ » bes ‘ A 
: brunette, Betsey, had a more immediate, and probably more enduring “Ch Operate ‘ s ‘ a VEIN 
7 } esisted stro " sit she ‘ k ‘ 
witchcraft about her than her elder sister; but the fairy, blue-eyed, * ed y i . t 
ve low-haired Be lla. badk f r to eclipse the pretensions of both This vo rmen w cw e iv. ; i the congees ‘ ‘ ’ 
3 : ) stt t Br s house saf N ‘ 
rief description must suffice, for the present, for the “cat'log of t ‘ Brow ‘ t 
their perfections In the words of the heathen poet, quoted at the ‘€y found pa ‘ WECTCE . , y 
head of our chapter, ‘love leaked from their eyelids when they ‘ ce ol en . Wik n — P . 
. : . 1+ ad " the sities & a , S 
wked, melting the frame; vea, beautifully did they look from under eG “rem, . ’ c ry R y ’ 
their brows.” when the ts are tine A gentle | sure the ‘ wit 
No wonder that there was no lack of young gentlemen forthemto ®ozebu Wlosophicaly unreactive ’ . . 
look at, jointly and severally Not only from the immediate ne ag Ww 0 w be denied, acco 0 . 
} } j ) st t t ‘ ) i ti ‘ t t i 
wurhood, but from remote towns and cities, did swains repair to pa i ter ‘ t dolo 
their homage; or, at least, if they came on other sp@cial business, por But they did fect as y as 
| \ . b - ~ tot we r ) ’ tt ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
they strove to avail themselves of the opportunity of so doing he Visit, because 1 were, or tht wy we os 
The fa le had assernbled around Mr. Brown's hearth, one lation in whichut os vexatious to be croseed, at 1 bhder i y Lay nq 
evening, after tea. Two young gentlemen, Mr. White and Mr. Black, + Spect@tion whatever ’ 
| Those yo nen,” sad Mr. Brown, aft the re { 
were present—verv unexceptionabie young men, and promising to . . ’ Ar 
} r th = t r \ “o ng’ ad . ré i to 
do well in the world—the one a country-merchant, and the other a '#™ at is, after the two young ladies | 
t ’-TOo *< try ] ] r t , ‘ t ‘ t 
country lawyer. It would seem that there could have been no objec s room ecm, Dy I lear o it ex ‘ , 
; t \ a t ‘ ‘ « 
tion to their paying proper and civil attention to the young ladies ; s Overy sweeper But y ow, t ! ; ’ J 
, tentions b it. they st not, for t 
and certainly they did seem to do so with unaffected heartiness and : I believe you call ey | © pr \ 
neertty receive the s test encouragement.’ : 
sin \ ‘ 
1 , ‘(Cer ' not.” « ! rs , 1) es wn \ r 
t his con-amore mode ¢ roceeding brought 4 entiul cloud . , ' ’ eve ola 
But th n nod fy ling t cht a thoughtful | Certainly 1 uid M TOW M H vah More fal 
, , } hs 8, tha tis Important not only to possess the nd 
over the honest brow of Mr. Brown, after he had been forsome time observes, that nportant not Only to . the 0 a | re 
} flair which is under consid t but to bestow on It a / 
quietly observing the delighted, and apparently delightful manner, in #45 W : ss deration, but to bestow on it an child’e 1 
which Mr. Black balanced himself over and roundabout the fair Bar attentio st threw 
ow = le thie aff a none? gait Be 
bara, as she played, or tried to play, one of her favourite pieces of We can't divide this affair am mami B 
musick, which, of course, was also his ; and also observing how Mr “can we 
' “ 1} med ao ie wait hee Cather patting | A far-exte 
White, under pretext of playing chess with Betsey, was enacting the You will be a good girl, I know,” said her fat , 
> T forehes ith an affectionat rard for her curls, wh ver € sails | 
part of Ferdinand, in the Tempest, when aged in enoying a ‘ren ad, with an affectionate regard fo ‘ 8, ‘ ore OMty 
similar amusement with Miranda a little differently arranged from what they would have been, ! nast “ 
Sir td al use ! iui i Mm 
< ’ the hoes os station | ay - rr oT W “ 
‘Pray, my dear,” said he, “when do you suppose we shall see ‘ere been no importation of foreign fashic v liv or ve 
Mr. Green?” caricatured mmages of head-dresses into the town of Short s, be ropes, 8 
Ihe abrupt mode in which the question was put startled the young Cause the fashion happened to be alter that « . ) ‘ . 
, , good cirl : a ov ] ’ a d he ; ‘ 
ladies ; or it might have been some association with the person re- 4 £00 gill, always, I know, Bella. Ii et . 
. 1 net not } »} ” ( old i ( I 
ferred to. But Miss Barbara made a very vile (musical) shake Miss YOu must no erack your jokes on you 1 father and y 
. . ttle oine r ’ sto bed direct so «< re ‘ ake of 
Betsey put her king in check ; and pretty Miss Bella, who was uttie gipsy Tam going to bed directly, K me 1or | , 
sitting on a little ottoman, (which in Short-hills was called a stool,) 1 know that you will do nothing without your father’s and mot 7 
’ , } dvi “ ee) 
and was knitting a purse, glancing occasionally with her kind and 4¢¥!¢ 
laughter-loving eves at the erotick net-work in which her sisters were So much he knew about the state of Ais * foreign and domestick i 
r . lat 9 wii 
employed, lost a row of her stitches, and wounded her rosy fingers relations . 
Ty 1 . e ” we ‘ 
* Why, mv love,” replied Mrs. Brown, ** you know brother wrote 
dhet , 0 
( it he was to come back by spring; and we are now in Apr ] I 
' . ~ . “9° EY . . ' 
expect you will hear from .. or we shall sce him in a few days AMERICAN LEGENDS, V 
Green *” ask Me W ri ‘is it Sap Green you ik of s 
No, sir,” said Brown, dryly; “it is Mr. George Green, a near THE KELPIE ROCK, OR UNDERCLIFF. n 
relation of my and likely,” he added, with a look intended A LEGEND OF THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS 
rr one of sig i revelatio to be still nearer.” . 
l ’ ’ ; RY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM « ‘ ve 
rvo ion, § it I knew 1 at school, and the bovs 
Authorof * The S we Laft eu é 
rave 1 that k ven ed, a 
And I was a { it collere said Black * He Fairy' Fairy ta . 
Thou hast ke tl ‘ { 
cal ‘ ’ at 1 never do ceordinga te e- , “ 
e th i \ 1 one, according to mv r iv flame-w " s que ed and dark 
‘ ct W me ¢ rusty, they twitted And thy wings are w a deadly stain I 4 
: T 1 hast sulliedt eet ty 
vito I er ( another. He said he In the glance in maiden’s eve ™ ; 
vas t tmostr ters of indiffers The Culprit Fa to v 
‘ s é } s t 
: B -s y ‘ “Thus } y did they sue the rse, until they enters 
sens P ‘ files, ce THE Hichianns, w e it we er hat tt ‘ 
kT s ers t war with heave , 
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For the New-York Mirror. 


TO MARY. 
‘ On reviens toujours.” 
My feet have strayed through other lands, 
Across the heaving sea ; 
Unbound, unchain'd by earthly bands, 
I've wander'’d far and free 
Mid desert plain or hall of pride, 
Where’er my footste ps roam, 
My lonely heart hath ever sighed 


For home, and only home 


It was my temple, pure and high, 
Where 


Of early dreams—by memory 


I had rear'd a shrine 


Held sacred and divine 
And there, enshrined in thoughts that burned, 
Mine 
What marvel that my spirit yearned 


idol dwe It alone, 


For home—and only home ? 


Oh! many an eye flashed on me bright, 
And fair each radiant smile 

I saw the wealth—the beam—the light, 

Of a dazzling world of guile 


I sought thy pure and gentle ray, 


Oh! loved of memory ! 
And turned from a cold world away 
To thee—and only thee! ELEANOR 





THE CENSOR. 


HOW TO WRITE A ROMANCE. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT 

(Mr. Arthur Ansard, standing at his table, selecting a steel pen from a card on 
which a dozen are ranged up, like soldiers on parade.) 

I mus find a regular graver to write this chapter of horrours No 

goose quill could afford me any assistance. Now Let me 

l Barnstable 


see——( Reads, and during 
‘At this most monstrously appalling 


then 
his reading comes in at the 
door behind him wus perce ved.) 
sight, the hair of Pifthanteriscki raised slowly the velvet cap from 
off his head, as if it had been perched upon the rustling quills of some 
exasperated poreupine—(I think that’s new)—his nostrils dilated to 
that extent that you might, with ease, have thrust a musket bullet 
into each—his mouth was opened so wide, so unnaturally wide, that 
the corners were rent asunder, and the blood slowly trickled down 
each side of his bristly chin—while each tooth loosened from its 
socket with individual fear—Not a word could he utter, for his 
tongue, in its fright, clung with terrour to his upper jaw, as tight as 
fresh and slimy soles, paired together by some fisherwoman ; but if 
his tongue was paralyzed, his heart was not—it throbbed against 
his ribs with a violence which threatened their dislocation, and with 
a sound which reverberated through the dark, damp subterrene——.” 
There's force there 

Why, what is all this? 


I'm writing a romance for 


I think that will do 
B.—There 1s, with a vengeanct 
A. My dear Barnstable, you here? 
B——. It 
B.—The 


fellow, you ay 


is to be suppose d to be a translation 

Germans will be infinitely obliged to you ; but, my dear 
pear to have fallen into the old sehool—that's no longer 
In vorur 


(.. My orc 


Jar on that pot 


rs are for the old school, O——r was most particu 
He says that there is a reaction—a great reaction 

B.—What, on literature’ Well, he knows as well as any man. | 
only wish to heaven there was in everything else, and we could see 
the good old times again 

{.—T'o confess the truth, I did intend to have finished this with- 
out saying a word to you. | wished to have surprised you 

B.—So you have, my dear fellow, with the few lines | have heard 
How are you to get your fellow out of that state of asphyxia 

1 —By degrees—slowly—very slowly—as they pretend we law 
yers goto heaven. But I'll tell you what I have done, just to give 


you an idea of my work. In the first place, I have a castle perched 


so high up in the air, that the cayles, even in their highest soar, ap- 
pear but as wrens below 

B.—That's all mght 

4 —And then it has subterraneous passages, to which the sewers 
of London are a mere song, and they all lead to a small cave at high 
water-mark on the sea beach, covered with brambles and bushes, and 
just large enough at its entrance to admit of aman squeezing himself in 

B—That’s all mght. You cannot be too much underground ; in 
fact, the two first, and the best part of the third, volume, should be 
wholly im the bowe!s of the earth, and your hero and heroine should 
never come to ight until the last chapter 

A —Then they would never have been born till then, and how could 
I marry them! But still I have adhered pretty much to your idea ; 
and, Barnstable, [have such a heroine—such a lover—she has never 
seen her sweetheart, yet she is most devotedly attached, and has 
suffered more for his sake than any mortal could endure 

B.—Most heroines generally do 

A.—I have had her into various dungeons for three or four years, 
on black bread and a broken pitcher of water—she has been starved 
to death—lain for months and months upon wet straw—had two 
brain fevers—five times has she risked being murdered, and always has 
picked up, or found in the belt of her infamous assassins, a stiletto, 
which she has plunged into their hearts, and they have expired with 
or without a groan 


B.—Excellent! But let me know something about your hero. 
A.—He is a prince and a robber 
B.—The two professions are not at all incompatible. Go on 

A.—He is the chief of a band of robbers, and is here, there, and 
everywhere. He fills all Europe with terrour, admiration, and love 

B.—Very good 

A.—His reasons for joining the robbers are, of course, a secret ; 
(and upon my word they are equally a secret to myself;) but it is 
wonderful the implicit obedience of his men, and the many acts of 
generosity of which he is guilty. I make him give away a great deal 
more money than his whole band ever take, which is so far awkward, 
that the query may arise in what way he keeps them together, and 
supplies them with food and necessaries 

B.—Of course with JO U's upon his princely domains 

A.—I have some very grand scenes, amazingly effective ; for in- 
stance, what do you think, at the moment after the holy mass has 
been performed in St. Peter's at Rome, just as the pope is about to 
put the sacred wafer into his mouth, and bless the whole world, I make 
him snatch the wafer out of the pope’s hand, and get clear off with it 

B.—What for, may I ask’ 

A.—That is a secret which I do not reveal. The whole arrange- 
ment of that part of the plot is admirable The band of robbers are 
disguised as priests, and officiate, without being found out 

B.—But isn’t that rather sacrilegious ' 

A.—No! it appears so to be, but he gives his reasons for his be- 
haviour to the pope, and the pope is satisfied, and not only gives him 
his blessing, but shows him the greatest respect 

B.—They must have been very weighty reasons 

A.—And therefore they are not divulged 

B.—That ts to say, not until the end of the work 

A.—They are never divulged at all; I leave a great deal to the 


All they know 


He Is con- 


reader's imagination—people are fond of conjecture 
is, that he boldly appears, and demands an audience 
ducted in, the interview 1s private, after a sign made by our hero, 


and at which the pope almost leaps off his chair. After an hour he 


comes out again, and the pope bows him to the very door. Every 
one is astonished, and, of course, almost canonize him 
B.—That's going it rather strong in a catholick country. But, 


tell me, Ansard, what is your plot’ 
A.—Plot! [ have none 
B.—No plot! 
A No plot, and all plot 


I have castles and dungeons, corridors and creaking doors, 


I puzzle the reader with certain mate- 
rials 
good villains and bad villains; chain armour and clank of armour; 
daggers for gentlemen, and stillettoes for ladies; dark forests and 
brushwood ; drinking scenes, eating scenes, and sleeping scenes ; 
robbers and friars, purses of gold, and instruments of torture, an 
incarnate devil of a Jesuit, a handsome hero, and a lovely heroine 
I jumble them all together, sometimes above, and sometimes under- 
ground, and I explain nothing at all 


B.—Have you nothing supernatural ’ 


A.—O yes! I've a dog whose instinct ts really supernatural, and 
I have two or three visions, which may be considered so, as they 


tell what never else could have been known. I decorate my caverns 
ind dungeons with sweltering toads and slimy vipers, a constant 
dropping of water, with chains too ponderous to lift, but which the 
parties npon whom they are rivetted clang together as they walk up 
and down in their cells and soliloquize. So much for my underground 
scenery Above, I pe ople the halls with pages and ostrich-feathers, 
ind knights in bright armour, a constant supply of generous wine, 
ind goblets too heavy to lift, which the knights toss off at a draught 
as they sit and listen to the minstrels’ musick 

B.—Bravo! Ansard, bravo! It appears to me that you do not want 
assistance in this romance 

1.—No,; when I do I have always a holy and compassionate friar, 
who pulls a wonderful restorative, or healing balm, out of his bosom 
The p itts of Solomon's balm of Gilead are a fool to the real merits 
of my pharmacopeia, conta d ina small ph al 


s book of vours, for I 





B.—And pray what may be the ttle of 
have known it take more time to fix upon a title than to write the 


three volumes 
A.—I call it the ** Undiscovered Secret, 


and very properly so, too, 


for it never is explained. Butif you please I will read you some 


passages from it. I think you will approve of them. For instance, 


now, let us take this, m the second volume You must know 


Angelicanarinella, (for that is the name of my heroine,) is thrown 


that 


into a d ingeon not more than four feet square, but more than six 


hundred feet below the surface of the earth. The wavs are so in- 


tricate, and the subterranean so vast, and the dungeons so numerous, 


that the base Ethiop, who has obeved his master’s orders in confining 


her, has himself been lost in the labyrinth, and has not been able to 
discover what dungeon he put her in has been 
looking for it, during which our heroine has been without food, and 


he ts still searching, and scratching his woolly head in despair, as he 


For three days he 


is to die by slow torture if he does not re-produce her—for you ob- 
serve, the chief who has thrown her into this dungeon is most des- 
perately in love with her 

B.—That of course ; and that is the way to prove romantick love 


} 


—you 1ll-treat—but still she is in a dilemma, as well as the Ethiop. 


A.—Granted ; but she talks like the heroine of a romance. Listen 

(Ansard reads.) ‘The beauteous and divinely-moulded form of the 

angelick Angelicanarinella pressed the dank and rotten straw, which 

had been thrown down by the scowling, thick-lipped Ethiop for her 
PI I 

repose. She, for whom attendant maidens had smoothed the Syba- 

ritick sheet of finest texture, under the elaborately-carved and sump- 


tuously-gilt canopy, the silken curtains, and the tassels of the purest 


dust of gold.” 


B.—Tassels of dust of gold! only figuratively, I suppose. 

A.—Nothing more. “ Each particular straw of this dank, damp 
bed was elastick with delight at bearing such angelick pressure ; and, 
as our heroine cast her ineffably beaming eyes about the dark void, 
lighting up with their effulgent rays each little portion of the dun- 
geon, as she glanced them from one part to another, she perceived 
that the many reptiles enclosed with her in this narrow tomb, were 
nestling to her side, their eyes fixed upon her in mute expressions of 
love and admiration. Her eclipsed orbs were each, for a moment, 
suffused with a bright and heavenly tear, and from the suffusion 
threw out a more brilliant light upon the feeling reptiles who paid 
this tribute to her undeserved sufferings. She put forth her beaute- 
ous hand, whose ‘faint tracery'—(I stole that from Cooper)—whose 
faint tracery had so often given others the idea that it was ethereal, 
and not corporeal, and lifting with all the soft and tender handling of 
first love, a venerable toad, which smiled upon her, she placed the 
interesting animal so that it could craw! up and nestle in her bosom 
* Poor child of dank, of darkness, and of dripping,’ exclaimed she, in 
her flute-like notes, ‘ who sheltereth thyself under the wet and mould- 
ering wall, so neglected in thy form by thy mother Nature, repose 
awhile in peace, where princes and nobles would envy thee, if they 
knew thy present lot. But that shall never be ; these lips shall never 
breathe a tale which might endanger thy existence ; fear not. there- 
fore, their enmity ; and as thou slowly creepest away thy little round 
of circumscribed existence, forget me not, but shed an occasional 
pearly tear to the memory of the persecuted, the innocent Angelica- 
What d’ye think of that! 


B.—Umph! a very warm picture certainly ; however, it is natu- 


narinella ! 


ral. You know, a person of her consequence could never exist 
without a little toadyism 

A.—I have a good many subterraneous soliloquies, which would 
have been lost forever, if I did not bring them up 

B.—That one you have just read is enough to make evervbody 
else bring up 

A.—] rather plume myself upon it 

B.—Yes, it is a feather in your cap, and will act as a feather in 
the throat of your readers 

A.—Now I'll turn over the second volume, and read you another 
I have imitated 
one of our modern writers, who must be correct in her language, as 


morceau, in which I assume the more playful vein 
she knows all about heroes and heroines. ! must confess that I’ve 
cribbed a little 

B.—Let’s hear 

A — 


this fairy chamber, then * wrote journal.’ 





rhe lovely Angelicanarinella pottered for sometime about 
At last, she @irew herself 
down on the floor, pulled out the mimature, gu ‘ped when she looked 
at it, and then cried herself to s leep ” 
B.—Pottered and gu Iped 4 
A.—It’s all nght, my dear fe 


modern boudoir, and only known to the initiated 


What language do vou call that? 
llow I understand that it is the re- 


fined slang of the 


B.—Thevy had better keep it entirely to their boudoirs I should 
advise you to leave it all out 

A.—Well, I thought that one who was so very particular, must 
have been the standard of pert ction herself 

B.—That does not at all follow. Who has abused the Americans 
more than Mrs Trollope, and vet——but I am charitable even to 
those who have no charity tor others 

A But what I wish to read to vou is the way in which I have 
managed that my secret shall never be divulged. It is known only 


to four 

B.—A secret known to four peeple You must be quick then 
1.—So I am, as you shall hear; they all meet in a dark gallery 
but do not « xpect to mect any one but the hero, whom they intend 
to murder, each on having, unknown to the others, made an ay 


pointment with him for that purpose, on the of telling h 
Altoge ther the 


to the de 


pretence 
ll described, but it i 





the great secret 
long, so I'll come at once 


B.—Prav do 


scene 


Is We 


nouement 


4.—** Absenpresentini felt his way by the slimy wall, when the 


breath of another human being caught his ear: he paused, and held 


his own breath ‘No, no,’ muttered the othe r, ‘the secret of blood 
and gold shall remain wit! alone Let him come, and he shall 





find death.’ In a second, the dagger of Absenpresentini was in the 
‘To me alone the secret 


it remains,” exclaimed Absenpreser 


mutterer's bosom: he fell without a groan 
of blood and gold, and with me 
. It does re 


} 


ger into his back 


m 





uin with you,” erred Phosphorini, driving his dag 


Absenpresentini fell without a groan, and Phos 
phorint, withdrawing his dagger, exclaimed, ‘ Who is now to tell the 


secret but me’ ‘ Not vou,’ cried Vortiskim, raising up his sword 





and striking at where the voice proces ded The trusty steel clett 





the head of the abandoned Phosphorim, who fell without a groan 


‘Now will [ retam the secret of blood and gold,’ said Vortiskini, as 


he sheathed his sword. * Thou shalt,’ exclauned the wily Jesuit, 
heart of the 


he struck his stiletto to the robber, who fell without a 


* With me only does the secret now rest, by which our order 


might be disgr aced; with me it dies,’ 


groan 
and the Jesuit raised his hand 
‘Thus to the glory and honour of his society does Manfredini sac1 

! 


fice his life He struck the keen-poimted instrument into his heart 


* Stop,’ 





and died without a groan t our hero.”’ 


B.—And I agree with your hero: stop, Ansard, or you'll kill me 
too—but not without a groan 


} ’ 


A.—Don't you think it would act well 
B.—Quite as well as it reads ; pray is it all like this? 
A.—You shall judge for yourself. I have half killed myself with 


writing it, for I chew opium every night to obtain ideas. Now again— 


B.—Spare me, Ansard, spare me; my nerves are rather delicate 
for the remainder I will take your word 
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A.—I wish my duns would do the same, even if it were only my contended with Cambray’s white, reposed a soft and youthful queen. 


Pp washerwoman; but there's no more tick for me here, except this old | The infant offspring of tender love, the roval re presentative of 


d, watch of my father's, which serves to remind me of what I cannot ob- | of kings, the hope of nations, lay dead beside her. What calamity! 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPON DENTS, 


} 
a iim 





d, tain from others—time ; but, however, there is a time for all things, The arm of an affectionate husband encircled her: th " SRN: SIDI MOHAMMED TO HIS FRIEND MUSTAPHA 
z : i ate nuso! | circied . eco gs i é ‘Se 
n- and when the time comes that my romance is ready, my creditors pathy of millions reached her; upon her } he cl tbl r 1 
¥ . . ‘ + Upon her head the choicest blessings nee » ‘ Rew York 
ed will obtain the ready . ‘ “ 


of heaven were invoked, by all that was 







































































ourable and virtuous it 
re B.—Your only excuse, Ansard a . New-York, 20th of Shaban—1 {the Heewa.) * 
: <7 re the land; subject cities were weeping w What consolation! ry ; 
of A.—I beg your pardon. The publick require strong writing now- iia thal : ; ee \ = #890. } 
> . % . er hand rested in that of a fond a ne } ' vp STAPHA : fof 
it, a-days. We have thousands who write well, and the publick are ' of a fond and g g father, and a devoted ly Dea M ArH I vay vs fan tv of ad 
. : mother leans v n tenderes mpas hat} dressu ss ta rt { r 
on nauseated with what is call od writing ; eaned over her in tenderest compassion—so that love of the t y vay depart ' ‘ cargo of our 
id B.—Ajnd sv they want something bad, eh? Well, Ansard, vou living was there to soften the grief for the dead. At her feet, in the vay A ‘ it ‘ 4 t t prod 
e- certainly can supply them sacred lustre of the crape, stood the primate of God's church, to lead | °°S that I y rm you of my you of 
. oes : a , , . . mv i ted { is : 
-_ A.—My dear Barnstable, you must not disparage this style of her thoughts to heaven; and religion almost converted the loss | ito ' Hay ven ¥ y prey etters 
— a descript {t rine 1 ox , - ' , 
1, writing—it is not bad—there is a great art in it It may be termed 4 gain. A transparent tear shone in her eye, which joy might have ; =e ~~ - omy . 
- - ~ " ‘ 
of writing intellectual and ethereal. You observe, that it never allows | mistaken for her own. Were she generous. the deep orief ot tthe Iw Ww give ¥ y 
! f t 
, 1. : : narks 2 A 
probabilities or even possibilities to stand in its way. The dross of | had checked her sighs: were she selfish. the « iffering of others had * , . n 
. . 5 t is tex ‘ \ ® 
n humanity is rejected : all the common wants and grosser feelings of | gratified herwo. Gri f! Call you this grief? The lonely sigh of the F ' , 
» are disall } e . 1 . os : S cre bs ‘ 1 » , 
in our nature are disallowed. It is a novel which is all mind and passion. desolate heart—the sicken ng bitterness of memory—the appalling | x , 7 ones 
. . “P's te ot beu ery « t { 
d- Corporeal attri! and necessities are thrown on one side, as they | pyoood: } ; he | : : I make . | y 
uggedness of the future—the horrid chasm in the thoughts. and th we ‘ ‘ lt | 
se would destroy the charm of perfectibility ; nothing can soil or defile ' ‘ , ee ¥ poor 
monotonous misery of existence—these belong to grief. but they be stomach « s 
ev or destroy my heroine ; suffering adds lustre to her bea ty, as pure as e1 D he | far ) 
: . onged not here. eath, here, was but a mean " h ! ho ’ r tas 
er gold is tried by fire: nothing can kill her, because she 1s all mind f i ; ne Of showm ” ? lever . ) - oF eve;ry 
: profound and healing are the nches of aflection ar nd this ‘ ‘ 
e- As for my men, you will observe when you read my work— : CBS OF ANCCUON & y. An ‘ 
é was greatness ! ‘ 
id B.—When I do! ‘ l ‘ i : e 
al A.—Which, of course, you will—that they also have their appe- Phere resided, some years ago, in one of the central counties of es — : wuny ‘ ‘ 
! i /-—_ 
a- tites in abeyance ; they never want to eat, or drink, or sleep—are Ireland, a young woman, who belonged to the better or er of Trish ! ‘ ‘ eww e too 
always at hand when required, without regard to time or space. Now Pe@8antry but who, together with her family and friends was il : A byt ’ tot t y 
there is a great beauty in this description of writing. The women * ved in narrew ignorance and rigid poverty. There had long s , I the i 
st adore it because they find their sex divested of those human necessi- | sisted an attachment between herself and the son of or f her || ' 
ties without which they would indeed be angels : the mirror is held | neighbours, whos profession, like her own, was that of a nes — . ol 
d up to them, and they tind th lves perfect—no wonder they are jin the fields. Their occ wation brought them often tacether as ‘ ‘ t ‘ ex ed fron 
pleased. The other sex are also very glad to dwell upon female per- | connection in pursuit soon created connect min regar She was a ras wmurt adie 
a ‘ ra , 
, } ‘ hich t} “an only find in a re , thouch t : : y 
v fectibility, which they can only find in a romance, although they pleased in having an acknowledged admirer, and in 1 ; th 
lwelt it in their ' } . 
v ) iweit upon in their young lay ‘ 
have omen ¢ ‘ po ger days attention which, to women in all situations, is almost s mecessars , ‘ 
B.—There is some truth in these remarks Every milliner’s girl, a } t ‘ . P one : 
: , i = of iife; and he was glad to have some one to envage his « . . % ve 
n who devours your pages in bed by half-hour's light of tallow stolen ~ : ' 
tion. n his part, the relation probably never went be nel ’ “ ‘ 
for the purpose, imagines a strong similarity between herself and ; I ' A yond very ent time 
sight regard; but the aflection, or er 8 8 a ef ’ ‘ ! 
r your Angelicanarinella, and every shopboy measuring tape or weig ; ve af aa was 8 ' 5 vu 
} V limited suscept ) ‘ r ’ 
1 ing yellow soap will find out attributes common to himself and to cry Amited t ty ort “= Ww OW They « 
: Rian unmarried till she had attain wut the age of thirty, a , , 
’ A.—Exactly As long as you draw perfection in both sexes, you Parents beimg dead, had left her alone in the world. Their i i ' \ . ‘ 
are certain to be read, because by so « r you flatter human nature took place husband soon fe to nox ! s t . . . 
and self-love, and transfer it to the lividual who reads his conduct, before, had been good; and was led into the besettir yo — i is 
t A —Perhaps you wo id hke to have another passage or two sin of the Irish peasant temperance “ iw t } 
f B.—Excuse me: | will imagine it al I only hope, Ansard, this culty were a nat ral tempta ’ After a few montha he ‘ 1 n 
| employment will not interfere with your I practice his intention of go to America, and very soon dis ‘ ' are 
on ] farnstable t tal not ri s n ‘ 
A My dear B i , it ee lv will , be ¢ wv i his wif . utter 5 - « 5 eee ; a :' 
practice cannot be terfered with I have been called to the : 
support y the tv of f 2. until t bir ‘ , ‘ 
but find no employment im my calling [ have been sitt rim ; 
which time s tos for s } r v fa r \ 
gown and wig for one year, and may probably sit a dozen more, b« 
y wed eno i! yt v for her v me « r eo 
fore I have to rise to address their lordships I have not vet had a . : ' H , 
} +} ef ' ; 
} © was, t “ws t< s infant ' 1 ta her _ 
guinea brief. My only chance is, to be sent out as pudge to Sierra | ! \ - 
Leone, or perhaps to be made a law commissioner sence, mi r m him t 1 eT S « rses \ } © F 
B.—A law commissioner! You are indeed humble in vour as suffering confinement of ny weeks in t steerage of t s . 
pirations. I recollect the time, Ansard, when you dreamt of gold during which her own health and that of her « naturally 
fame and aspired to the woolsack—when your amlution prompted ™ constitutior id sustained 1 \ rious inflictions. « er th ‘ tS \ ; 
you to midnight labour, and you showed an energy it New-York. In enter reat city fort first time. t — , 
Ansard, putting tus hands upon Ss lorehead, wit sf VS ( pect of a vast world of rests, with wi i the stra en 
ble.) What can I do, Barnstable! If I trust to briefs, my ex- connection, the sight of gayety and business which hes | yd tte 
e will be but brief—we all must live sciousness even of his exis ! is mS " ; 
B.—lave then, Ansard, as a novel, omance writer, cven &8 & much activity seems to give to his usclesaness. 1 _ , : ; — ‘ ! ' 
writer of puffs to Warren's blacking—but do not condescend to do : y are , | , 
npression of lor less amounting to ni heart of , . . 
the work which has been done Look at the report of the commis | ' 
‘ niest al } st suetair to her { was ' . 
sioners of the municipal corporation bill, and compare 
I ! spair S . t f é ' 
evidence before the house of lords No, no, write vith } tdo 
or ! ss ‘ =} s f 
not become a law commissioner If Bow sas 1 . : , es , 
represent the ex-<« wellor as the Sin of Milt : Lhis: titu lepression of ¢ rey and spirit, w 1 scar \ v ageray | 
note cteteeeotenes as the Geak meenen Ghick be < ree cumstance was wanting to cor ' S ed ‘ 
iware t l hus i was RB m « j | 
7 hire as , enough money to carry her t she was to we lf Ts t Nae 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, , 
that food which her comfort and that of her infant - w ‘ 
r art . ’ ’ A took her passage steam it rived thereon r “ 
THE QUEEN AND THE PEASANT. 
sy As she sat dow na har ; : , fo et 
* Look upon this picture, ar n this ; , ' ' 
tin V, and [ook r ' " " mort r oh fal nore . d 
; , ' ‘ \i 
Covarts and palaces have their tribulations. Power and splen sbout her, or revar the heartless bustle which was busy befor iii we ae SOS f re 
dour cannot so fill the throne, that Grief shall not find room toedge her eves the nar f ' — , ‘ enty bods ! 
eve e pang of des : entere eply er 80 i ‘ 
in her wasted form. But the affliction which enters the h of tl child had been for some time exhibiti: he ite mnatinnenees . 
. . ' , 
great, or the chambers of the wealthy, is no more the same with ery wr. those | ' . sof sufler by w ‘ j 
that which visits the naked cottage of the peasant, or accosts t — ee ee : ; sea ‘ ’ ‘a | we 
less inf > offte streaace ite sh , ‘ “yo 
desolate wayfaring man, than the light which is seen thr 1 an | noon. it hecor ' i i 
n i 1 an ‘ “\ . e nat ’ | . 
opal screen is the same with that which the sun darts at noon-day 5 discousfast he 0 faint ba i ' are eter 
‘ ! al n Ss 73) > Sie pres itty r xtra t ' 
| i : x ‘ ‘ ‘ cd cies 
upon the quivering eye-ball of the fever sick. I and all its jt breathir , nad irr . t I / I ‘ 
° . . "“ 
changes are, to the one, ever vested in a refracting itinosphere vier in her arms—t ceasing to mov t was ad! ' , | , 
which prevents their being scen in their native « rs, or felt in When the 1 rea i the wharf t passengers | ‘ than ¢ ie | } 
] } 
their real form : to the other, the world is a bare and a bald thing vone off, she still sat in a kind of dus seer Oil) the wade males of , ! ‘ ) { ‘ , 7 
a harsh and rocky promontory, that, changeless in its dull severity sailors coming to wash the deck, roused her to cons oe exe ely vak wy 
| 
alike at morn, at mid-day and at eve, frowns on in wrinkled ru She rose and walked mechar shore. To f om ‘fie . l forth 
= oe ! ! ‘ : } 7 ) tt ‘ ' t 
ness. The least evil of poverty is physical suffering; the wasting! band in that great cit r to 1in a resting-place for her foot, ' her ; wlan c be 
— iain all ‘ : , ’ 2 ; ! t les of the wwded 4 
away of the manly spirit, the crushing of the men ependence, | penniless as she was, hope itself could not expect. I saw her wh« When I have wit 
the beating back of the generous ns, the we ng down « had reac first corner of the street and turned off to co ] a 
i} nere P j | . } . v en ed ' t ‘ 
the energy, and the paralyzing of hope, by the racking sh of she knew not whit Ss t me in silen There was a ‘ ‘ 
} ‘ “ , 
often-renewed disappointment—these are the train of penurv. w r } ' ; . ' a boy.) whe 
PE rel rain of | ,™ t ism i her lip, w 1 I took to be the token of broken . ss ai , 7 ares | 
i : sh efel . . ' me, a lin ertainment t 
make its presence frightful. Wisely did Chwronwan say He lwart. I 1 ht, also, that I saw her slowly shake her head , tonished find { { 
an ‘ > , . . ® . init i mA ‘ len dam , d not 
who has not been poor, has not known misery God help thee, poor woman!” said I, as she pass x” vond my f ment that the 1) 
| ' i i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ! tte rowr 
ttex ant { is “uo | g r ‘ i ryt: r " r r , 
Beneath the fretted roof of Wind rs storied palace, in the hid- | sight; “for man can do little for such miserv as this And this ked the ster of the | ‘ D I bel 
i UUs ‘ cm ~ mMiieve 


i sn of r 
den places of royal pomp, on a couch, where the purple of Turkey | was poverty! 
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A BALLAD—THE WORDS WRITTEN BY H. TOLKIEN— 


ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO 


FORGET ME NOT. 
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THE MUSICK BY BELLINI. 
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= SECOND VERSE. 


And thus, when roses round thee breathe, 
And tulips fair as they, 

And lilies near thee gaily wreathe, 
To lure thy heart away: 


3 3 Tell them thy vows of constancy 





Can never be forgot; 
| Thy heart no other flow’r will own, 
Save one—Forget me not! 





claim upon his regard was her personal beauty. She said to him, 


it 


not look me in the face and say that vou love me.”’ 


me 


Por the New York Mir 
THE SONG OF THE HEART 


BY ROBERT HURTS, U.S. N 


Come, fill up the cup, fill it up to the brim, 
"Tis the waters of Lethe we kiss; 

For never, oh! 
In a goblet so sparkling as this 

Then fill up the cup, fill it uy 
All thoughts of our life that give pain, 

And if fickle fortune should still choose to frown, 
Why we'll fill up the goblet again 


never was grief known to swim 


», let us drown 


Oh, why for the th ngs that are cone do we weep, 
— ’ 


And embitter the joys of to-day 
W wn on 
All past recollections away ! 


The troubles, the cares that have once dumm’‘d the brow, 


sip of the wine cup, would certamly 


Will never o'’ersh ude it again; 

Then why blast the pleasures life yet may allow 
By reflections that need not remain’ 

Oh wildly the pulse beats with raptures of bliss 
When wine warms the blood in the ve 

And who has not felt that one moment hke this, 
Re pays a whole lifetime of pam 

When the tears of the wine sparkle bright in the eve, 


No sorrow it brings to the soul; 
But if we must we ep, on ' then tell me why 


Not with pleasure we find im the bowl 


Miscellany. 


Beauty in A wirek.—A young man married a wife, whose only 


the end of one of their quarrels—“ You don’t love me 


my dear,” cried he, “for it is only when I look you in the face, 


t ] ean say that I love you.” 


you can- 


“You mistake 


(MERICAN SERVANTS A young man from Vermont was hired by 
a family, who were in extreme want of a footman. He w 
but he knew 


An evening or two after 


asa most 
friendly personage, as willing as he was free and easy; 
nothing of life out of a small farm-house 
his arrival, there was a large party at the house. His mistress 
strove to impress upon him that all he had to do at tea-time was to 
follow, with the sugar and cream, the waiter who carried the tea 

to see that every one had cream and sugar, and to hold his tongue 
He did his part with an earnest face, stepping industnously from 
guest to guest. When he made the circuit and reached the door, 
a doubt struck him, whether a group in the farthest part of the room 
had had the benefit of his attentions. He raised himself on his 
I'll ask,” and shouted over the heads of the company, 


‘] say, how are ve off for sweetnin’ in that ere corner 
I | iT t t n that er rner? 


toes, with, “ 

THE BLACKSMITH REPRESENTATIVE.—Ichabod Emmons, a 
smith by trade, for some time represented the tewn of Hinsdale, in 
the legislature of Massachusetts. He was a man of humour, and 
made no little sport of the other members of the house. Emmons 
was, at times, slovenly in lis dress and personal appearance. On 


one of those occasions a spruce, well 


dressed Boston member, ral- 


lied the old man on his appearance, and asked why he did not come 


to the honourable house better dressed. “Do you suppose sa 


t 
the old man, “that Tam going to wear my best clothes here in Bos 
ton?” The etlect was irresistible 

Maine LAND One day as Judze Parsons was jogging along the 
road on horseback, over a desolate road throuch wild and worthless 


and, in the state ol M une, he came vpon a log-hut, dirty, SMOoRKRY, 


sha ed and wretched. He stopped to contemplate the too evident 
werty of the sec A poor, half-starved fellow, with co ed 
lr and shave voard. thrust his head thro is ri 


served for a window, with *T sav, padce, I aint so poor as 


unk I be, for | don’t own this ere i 


Wrrscers.—It is worthy of remark, that when cold weather ay 
nroaches aad other vegetables begin to fade, whiskers sprout vy 
floursh with the vtmost vigour. Many a face, winch s ie 


spneared barren 9s the deserts of Arabia, in winter is in most luxu 


riant crop, Everything ia its proper season—cows! 


cucumbers in summer, cant loy es In autumn and wWiisacrs in Ww er 


Bonararte.—Napoleon was no dancer. On one occasion a ball 
was given him, in honour of one of his great victories. The te mp- 
tation to dance with a certain countess, however, was irresistible. 
At it the conquering general went, and succeeded about as well asa 
horse-marine. He had no taste for light, fantastick movements. 
At the close of the dance, he turned to his partner and thus ad- 
dressed her—“ I am very sensible, charming countess, that I have 


acquitted myself indifferently ; but the fact is, my forte lies not so 
much in dancing myself, as in making others dance.” 


A coop reason.—A Methodist minister iri Vermont has forbid 
any One to plav a bass-viol in his church. He says, however serious 


Is thoughts may be, the moment he hears a fiddle he goes to thinking 


The Fine Arts. 


In that superb building, called the Stuyvesant Institute, a monv- 
ment (iit to bear the name of the last director-general of the pro- 
vince of Nieuw-Nederlandt,) of massive, yet graceful architecture, 
m two fine pictures by Dubufe, whose Adam 
great a sensation in the publick mind a few years 
since. The largest painting in the present exhibition fully , 
any expectation that mght be formed by those who remember the 


there 1s now on exhibit 
ind Eve caused so 

, 
equais 
former | ' Nast ' ? > ’ 
yrmer works of the master. It represents a scene from Byron's 
Don Juan, and is called, “Don Juan and Haidee.” The painter 
seizes the moment in which Haidee, awaking from a slumber, in 
which she imagines the form and features of Juan to be changed to 


those of her father, sees that father prepared to wreak vengeance 








upon her lover It is a most striking and we ynceived scene the 
a udes picturesque, and the ¢ ros is W as colouring, €X- 
tremely brilliant. The other picture, “ St. John in the Wilderness,” 
sol a more quiet character, but, in some respects, even finer than 
e first 
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